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in the Colonial Service had he lived. The second clerk was a man
nearing fifty, a legacy from King Thakombau's government, a very
amusing but rather disreputable person who spoke evil of dignitaries.
The only telephone in the colony at that time ran from the Colonial
Secretary's back room to Government House a mile away. The
mysterious instrument was continually going wrong, and we had
always to wait for the next visit of a man-of-war to get it put right.
Once when the Governor was, to judge from certain discordant
sounds that were wafted to me, threatened with rage apoplexy, a ship
put in and a petty officer attended with a bluejacket to overhaul the
entire plant. When all was ready he sent the bluejacket to Govern-
ment House to test it by conversation. As long as I was in the room
his tone was honeyed. It was, "Can you hear me, Wilkins? . . .
Will you speak a trifle louder, Wilkins? . . . Thank you." Then I
went into the next room, and he thought he was alone, not knowing
that the rooms had no ceiling. A new voice that I had never heard
began to thunder into the instrument. "Wilkins, you b----- son of
a gun. Why the h-----can't you raise your b-----voice? Have you got
the b-----palsy, or what?" I went back to see what had provoked this
outburst, and the tone changed again to milk and honey: " No,
thank you, Wilkins: I won't trouble you any more this morning.
Kindly slip down here and we'll go on board." It was the first time
that I learned that bluejackets speak two languages, I suppose that
Wilkins at the other end understood both and guessed at the cause of
the quick changes.
We cadets were known throughout the Colony as " indescribable
somethings." Defending the Government from an attack by the
unofficial members of the Legislative Council, who very naturally
wanted the appointments for their own sons, Sir John Thurston had
pleaded that there was an " indescribable something " about us which
justified the Government in appointing us, and the term stuck to us.
The examination in the native language and customs which would be
upon us in less than two years had begun to weigh heavily upon me.
We saw next to nothing of the natives. Even the hotel servants were
" Polynesians," as the Melanesian immigrant labourers from the
Solomons and New Hebrides were called. We had all tried our hands
with the dictionary, without making any progress. One morning,
when I had been five months in Suva, Dr. Macgregor called me in and